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Owmby. 

Doll Nook. 

Drakeholes Furlong, 

Gauber Close. 

Guaber Leys. 

Gibbot, Dr. Stinton’s. . 

Goudinhole, Long and Short, 

Line Dike. 

Line Lands.—Zine means flax. The Line Jands were 
the places where the flax was grown, and the Line 
dike the pond or stream in which it was steeped 
preparatory to dressing. 

Maltkiln Thorn. 

Mill Leys. 

Mustard Pot Meadow. 

Panhead. 

Pingle.—Pingle means a small enclosure. The word 
seems to be now obsolete in this county except in 
place-names. See “ N. & Q.,” 6th S. iii. 105. 

Poor Nooking Meadow. 

Potter Nooking Meadow. 


Roaker. 
4 


sear Portsmouth—Crashaw and Aaron Hill, 294—Compt 
Wynyates—Berkeleys and Fitzhardings, 295 —Lilith—Napo- 
leon Prophecy, 296—Blue Laws of Connecticut, 207—River 
Names—Lambeth Hill— Epitaph in Chigwell Church — 
Foreign Book-plates—St. George’s Hall, Liverpool—‘* Lays 
of Past Days,” 298—Father Prout—Pill Garlick—Dancing 
the Hay—The Causal “ Do”—John Forbes=Sarah Robert- 
son—Authors Wanted, 299, 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—Selby’s “‘ Lancashire and Cheshire 
Records”"—Beck’s “Gloves, their Annals,” &o, —Shak- 
speare’s “‘ Pericles” and Poems.” 


Notices to Correspondents, 


Rates. 


LINCOLNSHIRE FIELD-NAMES. 


I send in continuation of former lists contributed 
by me* certain Lincolnshire field-names which I 
have gleaned from enclosure papers, the dates of 
which range between 1768 and 1799. They will 
not be without value for those persons who take 
interest in the old open field system, which has 
now almost entirely passed away. 


Benniworth or Benningworth, a parish on the wolds ten 
miles south-west of Louth, 

Bed or Bread Close, 

Caddells, 

Dockdales. 

Ferrygott Close, 

High Farlies. 

Marlins Close. 

Prestock, 

Rushdales. 

Thorp Nooking. . 

Tomholedale.— Dale here means a division of land in 
the open fields, not a valley. See my Manley and 
Corringham Glossary (E.D.8.), sub voc. 

Conds, 0 parish about seven miles west of Market 
n. 

Abram Furl 

Back Street. 

Chequers or Chockers, Long and Short. 

Dole Close. 


* 6t 8. iii, 104, 206, 486; iv. 423. 


8 Gapps. 

Sheeplair. 

Sike Furlong. 

Stackgarth. 

Swinedike Mere. 

Todmoor Meadow.—T7od is an obsolete word for fox. 
The Todmoor was probably a place frequented by 
foxes. There is a sand-hill in the township of 
Ya*idlethorpe called Todhoe. 

Toot Bridge Furlong. 

Wharles Furlong 

Winterton.—I published in “ N. & Q.,” iii. 206, a 
list of field-names taken from a terrier compiled 
about the year 1700. I have omitted from the fol- 
lowing catalogue such names as occur in this earlier 
list. 

Bad Hill, The, 

Bartle Garth. 

Becks, The Middle. 

Below Street. 

Best Hill, The, 

Bracken Dales. 

Brawater. 

Bull Hill. 

Cherry Garthsoil. 

Cliffe, The North. 

Cutts, Long and Short. 

Ends, West. 

Gausting Dike Furlong. 

Hill. 

Headmoor Dale. 

Holmes, Low, 

Mamwell Close. 

Pinder's Balk.—The strips of unploughed land which 
separated one property from another in an open 
field were called balks. Mr. John Alfred Kempe 
uses the word in this sense in the Archaologia, 
vol, xxvi. p. 369. Cf. Seebohm’s Eng, Vill. Com- 
munity, pp. 4, 19, 382, 

Pingle, The Common. 

Pingle, The Holme Gate 

Roxby Mear. 

Scabcroft. 

Segsworth Ratten Row, 

Stone Pit Lands, 

See grass growing on moors is called 

ack, 

Trippitt. 

Westerams, 

Wintringham Mear, 
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West Halton, a parish seven miles north of rodingham 
Railway Station. 

Barmer Furlong. 

Becks, The Middle. 

Bolt Hill Close, 

Bosdale. 

Bursdale Furlong. 

Burton Gate Furlong 

Carr, Little. 

Carrion Hole. 

Cawdle Mother. 

Crandal. 

Crane Dale.—Crandal and Crane Dale are probably 
identical. There was a Crane Buskes “ in campo de 
Morton” in the 12th of Henry VI. These names 
seem to point to places where cranes nested. That 
the crane bred in this country in former times is 
certain. I am not sure, however, that the bird 
which gave a name to Crane Dale and Crane Buskes 
was not the heron, which is sometimes called a 
crane in Lindsey and in other parts of England. 
See Atheneum, March 2, 1878, p. 289. 

Dean and Chapter Dale. 

Dowlands, 

Five Stong Furlong.—Stong or stang is a measure of 
land equivalent to a rood. The word, used in this 
sense, is probably obsolete in Lindsey. There is an 
enclosure called Fimblestangs or Thimblestangs 
(that is, hemp roods) in the township of Ashby, in 
the parish of Bottesford. 

Giff Lands. 

Gifflings Furlong. 

Grey Willows. 

Hall Ings Corner. 

Haverdsle.—Haver is now used to mean wild oats 
only; formerly it was employed to indicate the 
cultivated varieties. In 162¥ there was a place in 
Scotter called Haverland. ‘There is a Havercroft in 
the parish of Felkirk, Yorkshire. 

Heckfield Nook, 

High Field. 

Hill, Little. 

Hutton Dale. 

Lammer Dale. 

Lammers, Long and Short. 

Longland Close 

Mare Sleads. 

Middle Beck Furlong, 

Mill Furlong. 

Mill Stongs. 

Norman How, 

Pocketholes. 

Porter Dikes. 

Potter Dikes. 

Scamland Close. 

Smithy Dales. 

Stone Pitt Lands, 

Top Croft. 

‘twenty Stong Furlong. 

Walk Wood Gates.—Walkwood is a popular, but un- 
questionably a corrupt manner of pronouncing 
Walcot, a hamlet in the parish of Alkborough. 

Warf Gate Field. 

Warlott, 

You's. 

Youl Stongs. 

Mildle Rasen, 

Beanhouselands, Middle and West. 

Kell Weather Hole. 

Blackmires. 

Blaylands, Long and Short, 

Butt Stile. 


Middle Rasen. 
Calf Mear. 


Clint Hill. 

Clint Hole. 
Common Moor. 
Conyers Close End. 


Dangates. 
Dove Acres, 
Farsweli, Low and Upper. 
Furr Dale. 
Goat Furlong. 
Goosemires, Long and Short. 
Hambleton Hill. 
Hare Coats, Long and Short. 
Hawdale. 
Headings. 
Heart Piece, 
High Field, 
Homing. 
Horse Dotts. 
Houselands, 

ow. 
Huggon Close, 
Kirking. 
Line House Lands. 
Linssingley Balk. 
Longlittlebrough. 
Melborough Dale, 
Move Ares, 
Neebles. 
Neuble Nooking. 
Pattrick Nooking. 
Rung Gates. 
Rung Lands. 
Scatter Wit. 
Sift Mires, 
Sinking Furze, 
Sinners. 
Skinhills, 
Spicers. 
Stallingbro’ Hill, 
Stockmoor, 
Strife Moor. 
Swathes, Short. 
Thorn Houseland. 
Under Kirk Headland. 
Willow Row. 
Windings, East, Middle, and West. 

Barnetby le Wold, a parish four miles east of Brigg. 

Bighy Balk. 

Bird Dale. 

Burton Leys. 

Butts Furlong. 

Cost Hills, 

Garings.—Gareing is a word used in ploughing to 
signify a triangular piece of ground in a field the 
fences of which are not parallel, and which has con- 
sequently to be ploughed with furrows differing in 
length or direction from the rest. In 1787 there 
was in Kirton-in-Lindsey a piece of land described 
as “ the gare in the Great Ings.” 

Gate Marpher.—Marfur, or, more properly, mere 
furrow, is « boundary furrow in an open field. 

Goose Holes. 

Heads Furlong, 

Holmes Lande, 

Lings, 


Camp. 
| Caster Gates. 
Cowham. 
| 
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le Wold. 

Ling Calks.—Calk, or caulk, the local form of chalk. 
Part of the parish of Barnetby le Wold is on the 
chalk formation. 

Mealand Hill. 

Nab Closes. 

Out Leys. 

Sand Lands. 

Short Bulls. 

Short Calks. 

Sleightings. 

Small End Close. 

Tethering Ground. 

Wellholmes. 

Barnoldby le Beck, a parish five miles south-west of 
Grimsby. 

Bull Balk. 

Bull Grass Common, 

Brigsley Hedge. 


Waltham Hedge. 
Wellbeck Leys. 
Scawby, a parish a mile west of Brigg. 
k 


ykes. 

Hog Coat Dale. 

Line Lands, 

Luddington Close. 

Luddington Dale. 

Rampart.—Rampart, or, more commonly, Ramper, is 
the local name for the Roman way known as the 
Ermine Street, which runs through the parish of 
Scawby. 

Rate Pits Lands.—Probably so called from there 
having been in that place pits for rateing, that is, 
steeping flax and hemp. 

Segbeck Furlong. 

Shaw Dale. 

South Ings Meadow. 

Stone Pit Dale. 

Sturton Dale. 

Wootton, a parish five miles south of Barton-on- Humber, 

Bean Furrows. 

Black Acres. 

Bloody Dale. 

Bloody Gate Road. 

Brut Dales. 

Bride Gates, Long and Short. 

Bridge Gate Road. 

Brigg Gate Furlong. 

Bull Balk. 

Captain's Garth. 

Carr Eves, 

Clay Acres. 

Croft Side. 

Croft's Close, 

Dale Bottom, 

East End Garth. 

Fallow Hedges Furlong. 

Garing Furlong. 

Garth End. 

Glamram. 

Hades Furlong. 

Hangman Headland. 

Hangman Hill, 

Hempstead. 

Hookdale Balk. 

Hill. 
try Moor. 

Love Dale, 


Wootton. 
Marshdales. 
Mill Farlong, Long and Short. 
Mote Corner. 
Old Garth Close. 
Old Garth Dale. 
Oxdale Balk. 
Park Close. 
Park Dales. 
Peas Pot Hill. 
Race Furlong. 
Race Road. 
Rye Dale. 
Scandales. 
Scarley Gate. 
Shifting Balk, 
Shortlands, 
Sinking Furze. 
Six Acre Dale. 
Sixteen Acre Dale. 
Smallers Furlong. 
Smallers Headland. 
Stengs, Mr. Crowle’s. 
Stone Dale. 
Thorn Tree Balk. 
Worlaby Balk. 
Worsted Dale. 
Yaddlethorpe, a hamlet in the parish of Bottesford, eight 
miles west of Brigg. 
Brank Well. 
Skitter Stubbs. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Sroxe Cuurca, next Guitprorp.—I referred 
to this church in “N. & Q.,” 6™ S. vii. 107, 458, 
and during a recent visit to Guildford I went to 
Stoke and made an examination of the inscrip- 
tions in the church, partly for the purpose of ascer- 
taining which was the oldest. The date of the 
church itself is not known; some part existed 
before the Norman Conquest, as mention is made 
of it in Domesday Book; but this doubtless formed 
only a small portion of the present building. The 
south aisle is a very recent addition; but the 
north aisle is more than three centuries old. In 
the Stoughton chapel, which is attached to its 
east end, I found the earliest legible inscriptions 
in the church, these being in memory of members 
of the Stoughton family, which held the manor of 
Stoke from 1587 to 1698. These inscriptions are 
on brass plates in the north wall of the chapel ; 
most of them are in Latin, but the oldest is in 
English, and is in memory of Thomas Stoughton, 
who died in the thirty-second year of his age, on 
March 22, 1610 (or 1611, as we should call it now), 
and his wife Katherine (daughter of George Evelin, 
so spelt, of Wotton), who died a few months before 
him, on November 13, 1610. His father, who 
became Sir Laurence Stoughton (being knighted 
by James I. at Bagshot) in 1611, died in 1615; 
to him and his widow there is a Latin inscription. 
According to Manning and Bray there were in- 
scriptions on stones in the floor of the chapel 
nearly a century older than these mural brasses, 
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but all such have long been wholly illegible. The 
oldest they mention is one containing a request to 
pray for “ the soules of Thomas Polsted and Agnes 

is wyfe, the which Thomas decessyd the xv day 
of March A® D’ni 1528.” I could find none older 
than one which, though only two or three words 
were legible, I was able to identify afterwards 
by comparison with the whole, given in Manning 
and Bray, as a memorial of the wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam Hubbald, who died on Jan. 26, 1699 (i.«., 
1700). 

Whilst speaking of ancient memorials, I cannot 
refrain from calling attention to the handsome 
east window (mentioned in my former letter, 6 
8. vii. 458) erected here recently in memory of 
Sir George Colley. The new railway now being 
constructed from Surbiton to Guildford passes 
very near this church, and I presume will have 
stations both at this Stoke and at the other, dis- 
tinguished as Stoke D’Abernon, W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Trivia.—This was a surname of Diana, given, it 
is said, because she presided over spots where three 
roads met. At such places her image with three 
faces was set, one directed each way, and in the 
new moon the Athenians worshipped her, sacri- 
ficing, with free quarters and sumptuous enter- 
tainment of the poor. 

“ Jam subeunt Trivia lucos, atque aurea tecta.”’ 

Mneid, vi. 13. 

She was also called Triformis. Natalis says she 
was called Trivia because they sacrificed at the 
triple cross-roads, and Triformis because Juno, 
Diana, and Proserpine were all one. He adds 
that others think the notion is derived from the 
moon’s three phases, crescent, half, and full. It 
is more probable that this arose from her three 
ways through heaven, earth, and Hades, as the 
Moon, Diana, and Hecate. It is well set out in 
the two verses :— 

** Terret, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 

Ima, suprema, feras, sceptro, fulgore, saggitta.”’ 
This accounts for the three ways and the three 
forms under one. Varro has enumerated all these 
reasons, and another also which seems odder than 
the rest, because the moon is said to move in 
three ways through heaven, “in altitudinem et 
latitudinem et longitudinem.” The Trivium be- 
came consecrated to the triform goddess. In the 
streets of a town it became a place of concourse, and 
finally vulgar, so that trivialis became trivial; but it 
seems never to have lost a certain sacredness in town 
or country (where it is opposed to compitum), and 
often had a consecrated altar. In Christian times 
& cross was planted, with twofold purpose (Brady’s 
Clavis Cal., i. 359) of rest for coffin-bearers and 
to remind travellers of prayer. Suicides also were 
buried at such spots, perhaps in allusion to the 


silente dedi” (the prayer of three times three to 
the Triform consecrating). The disposition of the 
body of suicides seems always to have exercised 
the religious imagination of Christians ; for when 
they were not placed at the cross ways they were 
buried on the north side of churchyards, as ex- 
communicate, and not permitted to have Christian 
burial. The sun travels southward and the moon 
opposite, hence northward. As the old tract says 
of Martin Marprelate (1589), “He would not be 
laid east and west (for he ever went against the 
haire), but north and south; I thinke because ab 
aquilone omne malum, and the south wind ever 
brings corruption with it.” The last point rather 
overdoes the matter. But graves laid to the north 
of a large church have a very uncanny look ; they 
seem under ban, being sun-forsaken. 

To conclude this trivial note, old Burton writes, 
“Thou art a trifler, a trivant, thou art an idle 
fellow” (preface to Anat. Mel.), and this word, 
Nares says, occurs nowhere else. Burton uses it in 
the sense of truant. We can now well understand 
how it applies to vagabond knights of the wander- 
ing moon. C. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill, 


Lirerary Paratiets.—Many famous sayings 
have had no historical foundation. I know not if 
any one of your readers has noticed a literary 
ancestor, to use a Darwinianism, for that of 
Francis I. after Pavia (1525), “Tout est perdu 
fors ’honneur.” In Dante’s Vita Nuova, written 
about 1290 (sect. viii., “Opere Minori,” Barbera, 
Florence, 1882), I find:— 

** Villana morte in gentil core 
Ha messo il suo crudele adoperare 
Guastando cid che al mondo é da lodare 
In gentil donna, fuora dell’ onore.” 
E. M. Unperpowy. 


“Heir Scot, Brox” (Chaucer, 0. T,, 
7125).—In col. 6, p. 3 of the Bury and Norwi 
Post of Oct. 2 both these names will be found as 
those of cart-horses in Suffolk agricultural sales. 


C. W. Jonzs. 
Pakenham, 


Trtat BY Dictronary.—The late Master of the 
Rolls (Sir George Jessel) was noted as one of the 
quickest and most able of our judges. About 
November, 1879 or 1880, I was compelled to 
spend a day in the Rolls Court, when motions and 
short causes were being heard, and I was greatly 
amused to find his lordship constantly appealing 
to Johnson’s Dictionary. A junior counsel, urging 
his views as to the meaning of a certain section in 
an Act of Parliament, was suddenly stopped with 
the words, “ Have you looked in « dictionary, 
Mr. X.?” “My lord,” he replied, “the only 


dictionary my chambers afford is Nuttall’s, which, 
though small, is very complete”; and he 


moon and lunacy. “Vota novem Trivie nocte 
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to read from it. Sir G. Jessel was dissatisfied, 
and dispatched the usher for a “ folio Johnson,” 
and, this being brought, proceeded to read with 
great emphasis and point the quotations relating 
tothe word in question. A brief battle ensued, 
and counsel’s contention was s ily overruled. 
About half an hour later his lordship, perhaps 
emboldened by his success, again sent for the 
“folio Johnson,” and with its aid crushed another 
luckless junior’s definitions. The case in which 
I was concerned turned entirely on the mean- 
ing of the word issue in a will. “Let us see 
what Johnson says on the subject,” remarked 
his lordship, immediately the case was opened ; 
and for the third time in about four hours the 
“folio Johnson” was brought into court and 
the poetical quotations read with dramatic effect 
by his lordship. After a long argument, in which 
he seemed much interested, he decided against us, 
and the dictionary was again triumphant. 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


Mapame La Tovcue.—In his remarks on a 
copy of The New Dunciad in the Dyce collection, 
with marginal notes by a contemporary hand 
(6 S. vii. 82), F. G. observes on 1. 212 that he is 
not aware that Madame La Touche, the mistress of 
the Duke of Kingston, was ever a nun, and he 
further quotes Mrs. Delany: “I hear Madame 
Latouche has put out an apology for living with 
his Grace, and declares that ‘love was the pre- 
dominant and hereditary passion of her family.’ ” 
Madame La Touche’s “ apology” is an octavo pam- 
phiet of fifteen leaves, the full title of which is as 
follows :— 

“The | Appeal | of | Madame La T——| to | The 
Publick, | Being a short | Account of her Life and 
Amours. | Written by Herself. | London: | Printed for 
T. Cooper, at the Globe in Pater- | noster-Row. 1741. | 
(Price Six-pence.)”’ 

So far from having been a nun, Madame La 
Touche alleges in this pamphlet that up to the 
“fatal Moment” of her marriage with M. La 
Touche she lived in a “ happy State of Indifference” 
under her mother’s roof. Her subsequent career 
was removed as widely as it well could be from 
the generally received ideas of conventual life, nor 
does she mention anywhere such an episode. I 
therefore think it doubtful if the attribution of 
the commentator is in this instance correct. 

Mrs. Delany has not reproduced with verbal 
ao. this lady’s excuse for her equivocal con- 
duct. The passage runs as follows :— 

“In answer to the Charge of my being too susceptibl 
of Love, I say, that if it aye in ag it nek 
be accounted a Crime in me; Love is an hereditary 
Venom in a Family: My Aunt, my Cousin, my Mother, 
my Sisters, have given irrefragable Proofs of this. The 

mwas transmitted to them as well as to me, from 
my Grandmother, and she derived it from her Ancestors ; 
Sousequently to reproach our Lineage on this Account, 


is doing us Injury; since a Propensity to Love was im- 
planted in our Hearts before we had seen the Light.” 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Calcutta, 


Exrracts From THE ReoisTers or 
GLoucesTERSHIRE.—By permission of my brother, 
the Rev. J. C. Weaver, Vicar of Kempley, I am 
enabled to send some interesting extracts from the 
registers of that parish. They are all in the 
writing of John Lewes, who was vicar 1677-93. 

1. “John Davies a man killed a Loading Timber in 

Stone Rideing was buried in flanin Aug. 29, 1678, he 
was of the parish of Turley in the county of Gloucester, 
Sibill Mefach] and Alice Hooper Layd him out ; witness 
their handes and seales 7ver 5th 1678. The first that 
was buried in flanin by this Act. the Deodand was a 
peece of Timber and pullies.” 
In 1666 an Act of Parliament was passed that 
after March 25, 1667, no person should be “ buried 
in any shirt, shift, or sheete, other than should be 
made of wooll onely.” In 1678 a new and more 
stringent enactment “for burying in woollen” 
required an entry to be made in the register of 
burials that the Act had been duly complied with 
(see Parish Registers in England, by R. E. Chester 
Waters, p. 19). Deodand (see Beeton’s Dictionary) 
was a term applied to a personal chattel which had 
occasioned the death of a man without the default 
of another, and which was by the law of England 
forfeited to the Crown. According to Blackstone, 
the custom was designed as an expiation for the 
souls of such as were snatched away by sudden 
death ; it was also a part of the law of Moses 
(Ex. xxi. 28), and similar regulations are to be 
found in the laws of most nations. Deodands 
were abolished in this country by 9 & 10 Vict., 
c. 62. 

2. “Joseph Musto was interred Jan. 9, 1681, after he 

was baptized the space of nine dayes. Received this 
affidavit Jan. 12, 1681.” 
In 1678 it was customary for the parish clerk to 
call out at the grave, after the service, “ Who 
makes affidavit?” Upon which one of the relations 
came forward and made the necessary oath, which 
was duly noticed in the register. 

8. “Alice or Ann Davies the wife of John Davies 
who departed this life at Henry May! her fathers house 
and was interred with her child contrary to the Act in 
Linen. Jan. 19, 1682. 

“ my certificates were Delivered to the Churchwardens 
Jan. 26, 1682. John Lewes Vicar Ibidem.” 

4. “John Davis a servant to Thomas Phelps was in- 
terred October 8, 1681. The man was a stranger born: 
killed by a wain and near at the turning adown to the 
ffrench house, over against Rich. Castiedin’s house ; the 
Deodand then as ever by custome time out of mind was 
seized upon by one John Musto to the use of Sir Scroop 
Howe Knight Lord of the Manor of Kempley, this being 
the fourth Deodand since my time in Kempley. John 
Lewes Clerk Vicar de Kempley. I pray God bless us 
from any more such hazards. The Deodand wae a 
waine, 
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5. “ a 14% John Baker was interred a Vulcan, 
1683, ary Baker was interred Ap. 24 the vulean’s 
wife, 1684.’ 
I suppose the village blacksmith, 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Rorat Nursery 1x 1779.—According to the 
Court and City Register for the year 1779 (pub- 
lished, among others, by J. Walter at Charing 
Cross, Longman, Newbery, &c.), “‘ The Establish- 
ment of the Royal Nursery” stood thus:— 
Governess, Lady Charlotte Finch, 6001; sub- 
governess, 3001; French teacher, 300/.; English 
teacher, 100/.; wet nurse to the Prince of Wales, 
Mrs. Margaret Scott, 200/.; wet nurse to Prince 
Frederick, 2001; wet nurse to Prince William, 
2001.; wet nurse to the Princess Royal, 2001; 
wet nurse to Prince Edward [father of Queen 
Victoria], Mrs. Anne Percy, 200/.; wet nurse to 
Princess Augusta Sophia, 2001; wet nurse to 
Prince Ernest Augustus, 2001.; wet nurse to 
Prince Augustus Frederick (no salary stated) ; 
dresser to the princesses; dry nurse to the 
princes ; dry nurse to the princesses ; two rockers ; 
nurserymaid ; washerwoman to the princes; ditto 
to the princesses. The most curious thing is 
to find only one German, a rocker, in the whole 
lot. It will be noticed that the wet nurses of all 
the grown princes were retained, and that in fact 
each had an annuity of two hundred a year. 
What service the wet nurse to the Prince of 
Wales rendered him does not appear, as the 
ae had an establishment with his brother, 

rince Frederick, Bishop of Osnaburg. On this 
establishment, though there was a perfumeress, 
Urania Dennis, the wet nurses for the prince and 
the bishop are not borne. Hype Ciarke. 


Parattet Passaces.—In Sainte-Beuve’s paper 
on Madame de la Valliére in his Causeries du 
Lundi, tome iii. p. 365, is the following passage :— 

“C'est d’elle que La Fontaine a dit pour peindre sa 
démarche légére et comme aérienne :— 

L’herbe l’aurait portée ; une fleur n’aurait pas 
Regu l’empreinte de ses pas.” 
Has the resemblance between these lines and those 
by Sir Walter Scott in his description of the Lady 
of the Lake been noticed ?— 
“ A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne'er from the heath-flower dashed the dew : 
E’en the slight harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread,” 
Epear MacCcttoca. 

Guernsey. 

[Instances of the employment of the same form of 
illustration are common in literature. ] 


Government Ciocxmakers. —In 1779 the 
king’s watchmaker was Thomas Mudge, Esq., with 
a salary of 1501. a year; the clockmaker, Benj. 
Vulliamy, 150). The clockmaker and smith at 


Windsor was John Davis. This is a curious 
survival of the original genealogy of the clock. 
makers from the Company of Blacksmiths. This 
may have been the continuation of an old appoint. 
ment at Windsor. Hype Cuarkeg, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Repvstican Catenpar.—The great diffi- 
culty of finding the corresponding day in the 
Gregorian calendar to any given date in Brumaire, 
Thermidor, Nivése, &c., has been felt by all who 
have made the attempt. In Carlyle’s French Re- 
volution a table is given by which approximate 
results may be obtained, but absolute correctness 
can never be depended upon. I am just now en- 
gaged in mounting a very large collection of prints 
illustrating Thiers’s History of the French 
tion and Thiers’s History of the Consulate and 
Empire. With the hope that some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” may be able to assist me in my ever- 
increasing perplexities, I submit two instances in 
which I have hopelessly failed to arrive at the 
truth. 

The military battle of Aboukir, in which Bona- 
parte overwhelmed the Turks in the sea, was, 
according to Thiers, fought on the 7th Thermidor. 
In Fallerton’s edition of Thiers’s works the trans- 
lator has given the equivalents in the ordinary 
calendar with more or less accuracy. He gives 
7th Thermidor = July 24. According to the 
table in Carlyle’s book the date should be July 
25, and on referring to several works I have found 
the dates of the battle of Aboukir varying from 
July 24 to 26, 1799. 

The foregoing is, however, a trivial matter in 
comparison with the confusion of dates in con- 
nexion with the revolutionary proceedings of 
Bonaparte in dissolving by force the Council of 
Five Hundred. Thiers gives an exceedingly 
lucid narrative of the events of the 18th and 19th 
Brumaire, of which the following is a brief sum- 
mary. On the morning of the 18th Bramaire 
Bonaparte invited the republican generals and 
colonels of regiments to meet him at his residence 
in the Rue de Chantereine. As the house was too 
small to receive them indoors he harangued them 
from the steps of the doorway. Having assured 
himself of their support, he went to the Council of 
Ancients and called upon them to “save the 
republic.” They appointed him general-in-chief 


of all the troops in the 17th Military Division 
(Paris), and convoked the councils for the following 
day at noon at St, Cloud. The next day, the 19th 
Brumaire, the two councils met, and the most 
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violent opposition to Bonaparte’s proceedings was 
offered by the Council of Five Hundred. The 
was made to put him hors la loi, and, re- 
membering the terrible result of this proposal in 
the case of Robespierre, it became necessary to 
resort to extreme measures. Bonaparte entered 
the Council of Five Hundred attended by a few 
grenadiers, and attempted to address them. At 
the sight of him the fury of the Five Hundred was 
redoubled, and he had some difficulty in leaving 
the hall, so threatening were the gestures and 
actions of the members. As oratorical methods 
of inducing the Council to conform to his views 
had failed, Bonaparte put in motion a battalion of 
nadiers under Murat and Le Clerc, who cleared 
the hall and dispersed the members. 

In Fuallerton’s edition of Thiers’s works the trans- 
lator gives the following equivalent dates: 18th 
and 19th Brumaire= November 9 and 10. In 
my collection of prints illustrating these events 
I find one representing Bonaparte addressing the 
generals and colonels from the doorsteps of his 
residence in the Rue de Chantereine. It is 
labelled “18th Brumaire,” and is in exact accord- 
ance with the narrative of Thiers, The dissolution 
of the Council of Five Hundred by Bonaparte has 
evidently been as favourite a subject with French 
artists as the corresponding incident in English 
history—Cromwell dissolving the Long Parliament 
—is in this country. I have ten distinct engrav- 
ings representing the dissolution of the Council of 
Five Hundred. Most of them are French prints, 
but in no case is it stated that this important 
event took place on the 19th Brumaire. Five dis- 
tinctly give the “18th Brumaire” as the day of 
Bonaparte’s forced entry into the Council of Five 
Hundred, and the other five leave the matter in 
doubt. Now for the ordinary equivalents of the 
dates of the Republican calendar. From my 
engravings I learn that this one event took place 
on November 8, 9, and 10. In the new edition 
of The Memoirs of Madame Junot, Duchess 
@ Abrantis, the editor has given the historic dates 
in the Republican calendar with the corresponding 
dates in the Gregorian, and I find the following: 
18th and 19th Brumaire—November 8 and 9. 

Will some kind correspondent answer the follow- 
When was the military battle of 

ukir fought? Did Bonaparte dissolve the 
Council of Five Hundred on the 19th Brumaire, 
as stated by Thiers in his history? What is the 
true equivalent for the 19th Brumaire? Give an 
infallible method of transmuting the dates of the 
Republican into the Gregorian calendar. 

It may be as well to add that in French history 
there are two battles of Aboukir. The first is 
known to us as the battle of the Nile (August 1, 
1798). It is the second (military) combat that 
Ihave referred to in these notes. A difficulty in 


of the Republican calendar, The Ist Vendémiaire 
year 1 was the 22nd of September, 1792, but the 


| 22nd of September, 1796, would not be 1st Vendé- 


miaire year 5, but the 6th Sansculottide of year 4. 
Witiiam Rayner, 
133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Pemprokesuire Coast Names. — Will some 
Danske scholar help me to the derivation of the 
names of the following places on the Pembrokeshire 
coast !— 


Barrafundle ? Marloes, 

Giltar. Musselwick, 

Goultrop. Scomer, or Scormer, Island. 
Greenala ? Skokholm Island. 
Fishguard, Strumble. 

Linney. Tar. 

Lydstep? Wathwick, 


There are a great many other places in “ Little 
England beyond Wales” which obviously received 
their names from Scandinavian tongues, but these, 
being chiefly derived from proper names, are more 
comprehensible. Epwarp Laws. 


Preraces.—May I ask why, in certain peerages, 
the title of knighthood is prefixed to the name of 
the peer who happens to be also a baronet or a 
knight? To me it seems to confound the distinc- 
tion between the knighthood of the chivalric and 
the feudal periods and that of modern times, as 
explained by Hallam and others. The knighthood 
of the age of chivalry was a very different honour 
from that which now exists, for at that period it 
had precedence of peerage. The feudal knight’s 
barony, when he had one, was an appanage prac- 
tically meant to support the dignity of his knight- 
hood; but now this is not the case. The seals of . 
the earliest knights represented the latter in armour 
on horseback, brandishing the sword, and sym- 
bolized the knighthood rather than the peerage, 
and the knight himself, even though a peer, was 
generally addressed in the style of his knight- 
hood ; hence I infer that the style Sir John So- 
and-so, Earl of , is of the nature of an 
anachronism, 8. 


Patnter Wantep.—I want information about 
Zurman. His name is not in Pilkington. 
Scotus. 


Luruer’s Hymys.—I should be very glad to 
hear of early English translations of any of Luther’s 
hymns, particularly of his well-known “ Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.” I should be especially in- 
terested to hear of any such made during Luther's 
life-time or soon afterwards. G, W. Napier, 


Tue Jews 1x Rvussia.—Has any translation or 
review in English yet appeared of M. Wolski’s 
remarkable series of articles on “Les Juifs de 
Orient,” recently published in the Revue Con- 
temporaine at Paris? These articles embody res 


finding equivalent dates is caused by the leap year | searches of deep interest, explaining to some degree 
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the causes affecting the recent persecutions of the 
Russian Jews, Penwirtu. 


Scots Cotoxy THe Caucasus. —Can any 
of your readers inform me what has become of the 
Scots colony in the Caucasus, referred to in the 
Scots Magazine for November, 1807? Under the 
heading “ Historica? Affairs,” Russia, for that 
month, the following appears :— 

“His Imperial Majesty has been pleased to grant a 
very remarkable charter to the colony of Scotsmen who 
have been settled for the last four years in the mountains 
of Caucasus. The rights and privileges accorded to these 
Scotemen, who form a detached settlement in a district 
80 thinly peopled, and bordering on the territories of so 
many uncivilized tribes of Mahometans and heathens, 
are intended to increase their activity in extending trade 
and manufactures, and to place them in respect to their 
immunities on the same footing with the Evangelical 
Society of Sarepta,” 

Who were they, and what has become of these 
enterprising Scots ? D. Monro. 


Morper py “Prixce Grirrin” at Saicutoy, 
wear Cuester, 1647.—I am puzzled to know 
who is meant by “ Prince Griffin” and what he 
was doing at Chester about the year 1647, when 
I find him mentioned in a very scarce quarto tract 
as the hero of the murder of one of the servants 
of “Lady Caufely” (4. ¢., the wife of Sir Hugh 
Calveley, of Saighton), for which he fled into 
Scotland. The tract is entitled “A Letter of a Sad 
Tragedy by Prince Griffin at Sayton neere Chester, 
and his severall Attempts against the Lady Caufely, 
and the Bloody Murther for which he is Fled into 
Scotland...... London, printed for A. O. and A. W. 
1648.” On the title-page is the figure of a swagger- 
ing Cavalier and a dog—a rude woodcut which 
seemed to suggest that Prince Rupert might be 
meant, if the chronology had but been in accord. 
The description of the murder is written by George 
Jones, who dates from “ Chester City, the 4th of 
March, 1647.” He first relates the attempts made 
by the prince against Lady Calveley, beginning 
his letter thus:—* Though your London Ladies 
have been so abused by Prince Griffin, who was 
wont to outface his wicked acts at London, yet his 
late proceedings here hath made him to flye his 
country.” Joun E. Batuey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Bitiincsitey.—Will any descendants of Samuel 
Billingsley, of Cliff House, Dovercourt, Harwich, 
Inspector of Aliens during the French wars (born 
1772), or of his brother John Billingsley, of 
H.E.1.C.S., correspond with me on a matter of 
pedigree ? Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Martin. — Roger Martin, of Limehouse, co. 
Middlesex, mariner, in his will dated Sept. 10, 
1641, proved Aug. 2, 1644, by Elizabeth Martin, 
his and leaves 15/, to the poor of 


West Teignmouth, 51. to the poor of East Teign- 
mouth, co. Devon, and 101. to the poor of Lime. 
house; mentions his sons Richard and Roger ; his 
daughter Grace, wife of Peter Tatam ; his sister 
Elizabeth, wife of John Wilkin, of West Teign. 
mouth; his cousins Thomas Martin and Peter 
Blackstone. What has become of the above 
ey of which there is no record in the parish 
of Teignmouth, and to what family did the afore. 
said Roger Martin belong ? 
Rornesay Heratp, 
Audley-Sidmouth, Devon. 


Heratpic. — How does a G.O.B. or K.O.B, 
who marries an heiress impale her arms? I cannot 
find an example in any of the books on heraldry, 
Are they borne on a shield of pretence on his own, 
or on one on the second shield, instead of being 
impaled, as in the case of the arms of a K.C.B.’s 

ife not an heiress ? H. M. 


Uprroy.—John Upton, ancestor of the 

of America, with his wife Eleanor (Stewart?) was 
in Salem, Massachusetts, in December, 1658. He 
is believed to have been a prisoner transported by 
Cromwell. He died in 1699, aged about seventy. 
Where was he born, and who were his parents? 
All the authorities say that Henry Upton, ancestor 
of the Viscounts Templetown, went to Ireland 
with the Earl of Essex in 1599. But this Henry 
Upton’s elder brother John, who married Dorothy 
Rouse, was not born earlier than 1589, for he was 
matriculated at Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1605, 
aged fifteen. Henry must have been a mere child 
in 1599. What evidence is there that he went to 
Ireland with Essex, and in what capacity did he 
go? Wu. H. 

Walla Walla, Washington Territory, U.S.A. 


Nicnotavs, —In Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica, vol. vi. No. xxviii. A 44, 
sale the heading ‘‘ Chorepiscopi Diocesis Wigor- 
niensis” occurs this entry: — “ Nicholaus E’pus 
Dunkeldensis, 1392-1421, L. 699.” I should be 
pleased to have further particulars of this — 


Fretpive’s “Tom Jones.” — Mr. Austin 
Dobson, at p. 121 of his Fielding, cites Horace 
Walpole as an authority for the exact price 
to the author by the publisher for Tom Jones, and 
seems to think the money was not paid till after 
the work was finished and printed. As a matter 
of fact, Fielding received 600/.—or 1001. a volume 
—before a line was in print, although the title, 
History Foundling, had been determined on. 
Andrew Millar, by his generosity, merited the 
title bestowed on him by Johnson, “the Macenas 
of literature.” The original assignments of Joseph 
Andrews (in Fielding’s handwriting) and Tom 
Jones were sold in Mr. Jolley’s auction in July, 
1851, the former for ten shillings and the latter 
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one pound two shillings only. The summer of 
1851 was a golden one for bibliophiles ; people 
could think of nothing but the Exhibition, and 
rarities went fora song. Can any one refer me 
to copies of the above documents ? 
W. F. Pripeacx. 
Calcutta. 


Cuvrcn Customs.—In perusing lately the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of the parish of St. 
Julian, Shrewsbury, I noticed “A list of such 
p’sons w" have p* for bred & wyne called Church- 
worke unto the Church Wardens at Easter, 1622.” 
Is not churchworke an unusual word? “ Layd 
out for a booke called a Defence of the ryght of 
Kinges xx*.” What book was this? In 1622 the 
Holy Communion was celebrated at this church at 
Christide, Whitsontide, Allhalloutide, Palm Sun- 
day, Good Friday, Easter Even, Easter Day, and 
Low Sunday. Can instances be given of other 
churches of celebration on Good Friday at an early 

iod? I know it was the case at St. Mary’s, 
easter. The wine used was muscadine at 
all the celebrations, but on Palm Sunday there 
was a “potle of claret” used in addition to the 
muscadine. Why was claret used on that parti- 
cular Sunday? On Easter Day there was a cele- 
bration at “ Morninge Prayer” and another at the 
“hie service,” when thirteen quarts of muscadine 
were consumed. Was this “hie service” equiva- 
lent to “ high mass,” with priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon, or what is now termed “a choral celebra- 


W. A. 
Luciefelde, Shrewsbury. 


Banatity.—The introduction of a new word 
into the English language is surely worth a passing 
notice in the columns of “N. & Q.” Finding that 
the word banality was used in a leading article 
in the Times a short time ago, I looked to see 
whether it was in any dictionary. It is given, I 
think, only in the Encyclopedic Dictionary, and 
there the only instance of its use quoted is from 
the Daily Telegraph of Dec. 6, 1876. Probably 
its introduction into the Times (especially as it 
seems to supply a real need) will secure its general 
acceptance. But I should like to ask whether 
there is any previous instance of its use. I need 
not remark that it is merely the French word 
banalité Anglified, and that it is taken from the 
feudal term banal, implying the obligation to 
make use of the mills, bakeries, &c., in the fief of 
& feudal superior, whence the word came to mean 
common, and hence that which is trivial and 
commonplace, W. T. 

Blackheath, 


“Tar Vittace Comepy.”—Who is the author 
of The Village Comedy, and when and where was 


Paropy on “Loves or THE Prants.”—Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” give a bibliography of 
the series of skits on, and imitations of Darwin’s 
Loves of the Plants? The Loves of the Lowlier 
Plants, and the Loves of the Colours, published by 
Hookham in 1824, are familiar. 

Artaur ALLCHIN. 

5, Arundel Street, Strand. 


An Otp Frencn Print. —I an old 
print, entitled “Comme Le Roy de la Grande 
Bretaigne estant venu au devant de la Reyne sa 
mere a Midlemead la Salue.” Where is Midle- 
mead ; and what English king is meant ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Avutnors or Booxs Wantep.— 
Modern Manicheism, Labour's Utopia, and other 


Poems. By . 
a Poet hidden 
In the light of thought 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not, 
London, John W, Parker & Son, 1857. J.D. 


Replies. 


SOLOMON’S SEAL, 
(6% S. vii. 268; viii. 33, 93, 157.) 

Interesting information concerning Solomon’s 
seal may be gleaned from Baring-Gould’s Legends 
of Old Testament Characters, vol. ii. pp. 178-181, 
&c. When Solomon succeeded to the throne of 
David he received from angels of “ various degree” 
four precious stones, which conveyed to him the 
same number of superhuman gifts. The first, in- 
scribed “God is power and greatness,” enabled 
him to treat the angels of the winds as his sub- 
ordinates; the second, which bore the legend 
“Let all creatures praise the Lord,” made him 
ruler of those who had control of all creatures that 
move in earth or sea or sky; the third, with 
“ Heaven and earth serve God,” gave lordship of 
land and water; the fourth conferred dominion 
over the whole world of spirits, and on it was cut 
“There is no God save God, and Mohammed is 
the messenger of God.” These priceless jewels 
Solomon had set in a ring, and his next care was 
to assemble the jinns and to mark them as his 
slaves, which he did by pressing his seal upon 
their necks, that seal being, I presume, the 
wonderful ring whose constituents have been atey 
set forth. In an interesting interview whi 
Solomon had with the Queen of the Ants, he 
was warned never to take his ring from his finger 
without first saying, “ In the name of the God of 
all mercy.” Once upon a time he neglected the 


it published? An extract is made from it ina 
book called Life, by J. Platt, p. 130. H. 


observance, and had an experience like to that of 


| the proud Jovinian of whom Morris sings in The 
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Earthly Paradise, and to that of Robert of Sicily 
who gave a theme to Longfellow. During the 
time of his disgrace Solomon practised with suc- 
cess as a cook, and married his master’s daughter 
without the consent of her parents. Like 
rearonable people, they made the best of what 
could not be helped, when, in a manner wholly 
Polycratean, the ring was restored, and the de- 
spised son-in-law was seen to be Solomon in all 
his glory. 

The plant known as Solomon’s seal is Poly- 
gonatum multiflorum, also called lady’s seal, 
Jacob’s ladder, ladder to heaven, &c. (Dictionary 
of English Plant-Names, E.D.S.). Turner, in bis 
Names of Herbes, p. 64 (E.D.S.), has, “ Polygonati 
is called of Herbaries Sigillam Solomonis, in eng- 
lishe Scala celi, in duch wisz wurtz. It may be 
called in englishe white wurte, it groweth plentu- 
ously in the woddes of Germany, but I neuer 
sawe it out of a gardine in Englande.” I have 
never examined the root, but I have read that it 
is marked in such a manner as to suggest Hebrew 
characters. Culpepper, who had probably used this 
important remedy for wounds and sores and 
broken bones, and observed it with much attention, 
says, “ The Root is of the thickness of ones finger 
or thumb, white and knebbed in some places, a 
flat round circle representing a Seal, whereof it 
took the name, lying alone under the upper Crust 
of the Earth, and not growing downward, but 
with many fibres underneath” (The English 
Physitian Enlarged, p. 220). In my family this 
was considered the “sovereign’st thing” for a 
bruise, and I can quite remember looking at the 
plant with all the awe that its presumed con- 
nexion with Solomon was likely to induce, 

Sr. 

[Solomon's Seal, Polygonatum multiflorum, Sceau 
de Salomon, Grenouillet, Salomonssiegel, Weisswurz.”— 
Dictionnaire International du Sport et des Sciences 
Naturelies, par Edwin Sampson Baillie, Lond., Triibner.] 


It is not very clear what Mr. Harpincuam 
means or understands by “a ring that had a root.” 
Josephus (Antiq. Jud., lib. viii. 25) speaks of the 
seal used by Eleazar as “‘ having a certain root 
under the seal, viz., one of those roots that Solo- 
mon taught the virtues of” (éyovra 
oppayii pifay dv SoAopoyv). This 
root Hudson, in his edition of Josephus, supposes 
to be that of the herb baaras, whose virtues are 
described by the historian in his Wars of the 
Jews, vii. 6,3. The perils of procuring this root 
and the wonderful efficacy essed by it are 
fally described by Gerarde, who identifies it with 
the peony. The plant called Solomon’s seal de- 
rives its name from certain seal-like marks on the 
root, said to have been impressed by Solomon, and 
to have been perpetuated in the plant ever since. 
Gerarde (Herbal, p. 904) says, “ The root is white 
and thicke, full of knobs or joynts, which in some 


resemble the marke of a seale, whereof I 
think it tooke the name Sigillum Solomonis,” 
The old herbalist had a strong belief in the curative 
quality of the root in “sealing or healing up 
wounds, broken bones, and such like,” and adds 
yet another virtue, quaintly enough worded : “ The 
root of Solomon’s seale stamped while it is fresh 
and greene, and applied, taketh away in one night, 
or two at the most, any bruise, blacke or blewe 
spots gotten by falls or women’s wilfulness in 
stumbling upon their hasty husbands’ fists, or such 
like.” Jounsow 

South Shields Vicarage. 


Mr. Harpinesam is wrong in supposing that 
the plant known as Solomon’s seal is the lily of 
the valley. Although close allies, the latter is 
known botanically as Convallaria majalis, and 
the Solomon’s seal as Polygonatum multiflorum, 
the roots of which are still sold by herbalists for 
curing bruises. And many a visit is paid to 
Covent Garden Market by those who are subject 
to the painful affection known as ‘“‘ black eyes,” 
for which it is still believed to be a sovereign cure, 

Solomon’s seal, Convallaria multiflora, is quite 
distinct from Convallaria majalis, the lily of the 
valley. I think the former has been supposed to 
possess a healing power. I heard, some sixty 
years ago, that it was recommended by the cele- 
brated pugilist Mendoza as an application for 
bruises. My informant was my uncle by marriage, 
Edward Thoroton Gould, of Mansfield Wood- 
house, who had served in the American war and 
was colonel of the Nottinghamshire militia. 

Henry ©. Kyienr. 


The plant so called is not the Convallaria maja- 
lis, or lily of the valley, but another species, Con- 
vallaria officinalis, which has a tuberous root 
resembling a seal. W. A. L 


The hexagonal figure consisting of two inter- 
laced triangles, thus forming the outlines of a siz- 
pointed star, is commonly, but erroneously called 
the “ seal of Solomon,” as its proper name is “ the 
shield of David.” The true Solomon's seal is 
star of five points composed of five A’s interlaced, 
hence it is also called “the pentalpha” The 
emblem on the Moorish copper coins is the 
“shield of David,” as five is considered a most 
unlucky number amongst Mohammedans, yet it is 
improperly called “ Solomon's seal” by them. 

R. Srewarr Parrensoy. 

Gibraltar. 


Permit me to supplement and correct my note 
on this subject. I was wrong in confounding the 
lily of the valley (Convallaria majalis) with Solo- 
mon’s seal (Convallaria multiflora polygonata). 
In mm both belong to the natural order Lili- 

are of kin, but not identical ; the latter 
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alone, however, by the herbalists 
as possessing medicinal properties. Dr. Hooper 
(Medical Dictionary) says of Convallaria, “The 
roots in the form of tincture or infusion act asa 
sternutatory when snuffed up the nose,” and this 
assists us to associate it with Josephus’s marvel- 
lous story; for it may have happened that the “ root 
with a ring” applied by Eleazar to the “ nostrils 
of people that were demoniacal” provoked a 
diabolical fit of sneezing, and induced Vespasian 
and his court to believe that the devil had then 
and there made his exodus, and in the paroxysm 
of sneezing Eleazar might have contrived that the 
patient should upset the cup or basin full of water, 
which, Josephus goes on to say, Eleazar “ com- 
manded the demon to overturn and thereby let 
the spectators know that he had left the man.” 
Sowerby (English Botany, third edition, 1869, 
vol, ix. p. 177) gives a full description of the plant 
Solomon’s seal, and quotes from Gerarde the 
following amusing account of its virtue : “ The root 
of Solomon’s seal stamped while it is fresh and 
green, and applied, taketh away in one night, or 
two at the most, any bruise, blacke or hlewe spots 
gotten by falls or women’s wilfulnesse in stumbling 
upon their hasty husbands’ fists, or such like.” 
G. G. Harpinesam, 
Temple, 


“Tt would be interesting to bring together all 
the instances of stories in which a fish plays the 
of restorer of things lost.” I feel considerable 
iffidence in referring to my own books, but I 
have one now passing through the press in which 
will be found a large number of these stories, such 
asthe bell found in a fish by Paul de Leon ; the 
crucifix brought to Xavier by a crab; the key of 
Egwin’s fetter restored by a fish; the key of a 
reliquary restored by a fish ; Dame Elton’s ring, 
Polycrates’s ring, the Queen of Scotland’s ring, 
&., restored by fishes; Cadoc’s Virgil found 
in a fish; the Glasgow arms, &c., with a goodly 
number of other “fish miracles,” like St. Peter’s 
stater, the fish congregations, resuscitated fish, &c., 
far too numerous to be indexed in “N. & Q.,” 

even if modesty did not forbid it. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Exetish Prosopy viii. 8).—Consult 
Guest, Hist. of Kng. Rhythms (new edition) ; 
Abbott, Shakespearian Grammar; and, in par- 
ticular, the important paper by Prof. J. B. Mayor, 
entitled “Dr. Guest and Dr. Abbott on English 
Metre,” in Philological Society’s T'ransactions, 
1873, p. 624. See also An Enquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Harmony in Language, by W. Mitford, 
second edition, 1804, Watrer W. 

Your correspondent Mr. Maskett should 

himself of Warton’s History of English 
otry. It gives a complete illustrated history of 


English versification from the close of the eleventh 

century to the commencement of the seventeenth, 

where it unfortunately ends. It is a most charm- 

ing and scholarly work. An inexpensive edition 

was published a few years since—one thick volume, 

small 8vo, 8. James A. Sarrer. 
Athenzum Club. 


§. vii. 368, 413, 
457; viii. 11).—I think I can throw a little light 
on the descent of the Cheshunt property, and the 
connexion of Mrs, “inde, afterwards Moreland, 
with the family of Cromwell. 

To begin with, Richard Cromwell’s mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Gatton, was Eleanor Thornhill, and 
sister to Sir Richard Thornhill, who had three 
children, a son and twodaughters. Robert (whose 
widow married, secondly, Peter Hinde, a brewer) 
and two daughters, Frances, who died unmarried, 
and Letitia, who owned Cheshunt Park, and left 
a moiety of it to Robert Cromwell, her cousin 
(son of Richard Cromwell and his wife, Sarah 
Gatton). At Robert Cromwell’s death this pro- 
perty was to go to his sisters, Anne, Elizabeth, 
and Letitia. ‘he other moiety of Cheshunt Park 
Letitia Thornhill left to her first cousin, Eleanor 
Gatton, sister of Sarah Gatton, Mrs, Richard 
Cromwell. 

Eleanor Gatton married, first, Peter Hinde, of 
Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt, and nephew of Peter Hinde, 
the brewer, who had married Mrs, Robert Thorn- 
hill. Mr. Hinde, of Turner's Hill, died in 1760, 
the year after his wife had been left this property, 
and she married, secondly, Mr. Moreland. 

Robert Cromwell died at Cheshunt in 1762, 
when his estate went to his three sisters, but Anne 
died in 1777, which accounts for her name not 
being in the deed of 1785. 

The above is taken from vol. vi. of Nichols’s 
Bibl. Topograph. Brit., and seems to be entirely 
corroborated by Oliver Cromwell’s deed of 1785, 
with the exception of the names of Eleanor Gatton, 
which should be Elizabeth, and of her first hus- 
band, which should be Richard, not Peter. 

The name of Dorothy I do not find mentioned. 
The volume from which I have copied the above 
contains a very full pedigree of Cromwell and of 
Russell. With regard to the estate of Theobalds, 
in Greater London, by Mr. Walford, now being 
published, it says that the palace was dismantled 
about 1650; and that the manor of Theobalds did 
not go with the estate and house, The manor was 
formerly called Cullings, then Tonge’s, and then 
Thebauds. It was from the Duke of Portland that 
the property passed by sale to the family of Pres- 
cott. The manor of Cheshunt, which contains 
several subordinate manors, was sold in 1782 to 
the Prescotts. Pengelly House, which is built on 
the site of the house occupied by Richard Crom- 


well (son of the Protector), was to be sold in May, 
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and the estate was marked out with roads and 
building sites. The estate of Cheshunt Park was 
a subordinate manor of Cheshunt, and was called 
at one time Crosbrook, also Cullings. It formed 
of the royal manor of Theobalds, and it was 
sold to Letitia Thornhill in 1736 by John, Duke 
of Montagu. Srrrx. 


Canptrs anp (6% §. vii. 228). 
—See articles and advertisements of early date in 
Collection for Improvements in Husbandry and 
Trade (by John Houghton, F.RS.), 1692 and 
following years, in the British Museum. I quote 
from memory, and do not remember in which 
numbers the information occurs. 

J. Evior Hopexty. 


Perer Jackson: Jackson (6" 8. vii. 
429 ; viii. 57, 98).—It seems that two knights of 
these names were co-existent, and were possibly 
of the same lineage. Roger Morris married (first) 
Mary, daughter of Sir Peter Jackson, Knt., a 
Turkey merchant of London, by Mary, his wife, 
daughter of Sir Peter Vandeput. She died Novem- 
ber, 1729 ; and Roger Morris married _— 
November 6, 1731, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Philip Jackson, Knt., of Pontrylas, co. Hereford, 
by Jane Holford,* his wife. She (the second wife) 
died August, 1744; and he (Roger Morris) died 
Jan. 13, 1748. Vide Burke’s Landed Gentry 
(1844), p. 889; whose Heraldic Illustrations also 
describe the Rev. Francis Orpen Morris as “ great- 
grandson of Roger Morris, Esq., by Mary, his first 
wife, daughter of Sir Peter Jackson, Knt.” 

The question which now suggests itself is, 
What was the baptismal name of “ Dame Jack- 
son,” whose will was proved in the P.O.C., Aug. 17, 
1731? John Jackson, of St, Anne’s, Westmin- 
ster, 1748 ; and John Jackson, said to have been 
Governor of Bengal in that year, must have been 
separate and distinct persons. But consanguinity 


is not improbable, the arms at St. Anne’s and | P" 


those at St. Dionis Backchurch favouring such an 

idea. Combe-Hay is three miles south-west of 

Bath, Pontrylas eleven south-west of Hereford ; 

and I believe that Elizabeth, second wife of Roger 

Morris, was a sister of the said Governor of — 
& 


I wish to e my thanks to H. W. and 
J. 8. for their communications. The pedigree of 
the Combhayes family is in the Visitation of 
Somerset, 1623 (Harl. Soc. Pub.). Miles Jack- 
son, who stands at the head of the short pedigree 
of three descents, is described as “ who came out 
of Yorkshire.” The arms given there are Argent, 
on a chevron sa., between three hawks’ heads 


* As curiously coincidental it may be named that 
Sarah, daughter of Sir Peter Vandeput, married Robert 
Holford, ., Master in Chancery. Vide Burke's 
Supplement (1848), p. 166. 


erased of the second, as many cinquefoils of the 
field. These arms, with various modifications, 
have been assigned to several families of the name 
of Jackson. Jackson of Bedale, Visitation of 
Yorks, 1563, Argent, on a chevron sa., between 
three doves’ heads erased azure, three cinquefoils 
of the first. In 1584/5, falcons’ heads are given, 
not doves’ heads. Jackson of Harraton, Durham, 
Or, a chevron indented gules between three eagles’ 
heads erased sa. Jackson of Marske, in Swale- 
dale, Argent, on a chevron sa, between three 
hawks’ heads erased of the second, as many cinque- 
foils of the first. 

Over the monument in the nave of Stonegrave 
Church in Yorkshire, to the memory of Thomas 
Jackson of Nunnington, gent., who died 1702, 
aged seventy-one, and whose son, Thomas Jackson, 
was Town Clerk of the City of London, died 1737, 
aged sixty-three, and buried in St. Lawrence Jury 
Church, nearly identical arms may now be seen 
impaling party per pale indented or and argent, 
The wreath remains also, but the crest has 
vanished. Jackson of Whitby appears in Dug- 
dale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, 1665/6 (Surtees 
Society), but no arms, it is there stated, were ex- 
hibited. I should be very glad if any one could 
say what arms this family bore. mundson 
gives for “ Jackson of Yorkshire,” “ Argent, ona 
chevron sa., between three eagles’ heads erased 
azure, as many cinquefoils of the field, on a chief 
or two anchors in cross of the third between as 
many trefoils slipped of the last, each charged with 
twelve bezants.” I have sometimes thought that 
these might be their arms. The anchors point to 
a seafaring folk, as these were. 

Burke states that Sir Peter (Philip) Jackson 
left issue, Philip, Peter, John, Edward, George, 
&c., another “ wide area for consanguinities.” 

W. F. Marsa Jacxsoy. 
P.S.—In the Registers of St. Dionis Backchurch, 
blished by the Harleian Society, there are some 
interesting entries concerning Sir Philip Jackson 
and his family. 


Foyerat Armour in Cuvurcues (6 v. 58, 
177, 217, 358, 458; vi. 78, 138, 277).—The 
armour of Thos, Sekforde, a Master in the Court 
of Requests in Queen Elizabeth’s time, is ye 
on his tomb in the chancel of St. Mary’s Church 
at Woodbridge, of which town he was a great 
benefactor. H. W. Birca. 


Ipswich. ‘ 


Cours By Tovcntne S, vii. 448),—There is 
at present living in Paris a gentleman who claims 
to be descended from St. Louis IX., and to inherit 
the power of healing by touch. He is fully per- 
suaded that he has exercised it, and has often 
asserted this to a relative of mine who is acquainted 
with him. Inconsistently enough, he indulges at 
the same time in communistic proclivities, 
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Dethick, Garter, 45 Elizabeth, 1602, the arms are 


supports them so warmly that he narrowly escap 
being shot as a Communist in the affair of 1871. 
R. H. Busx. 


Otp Exetish Mortar (6" §, vii. 288; viii. 
15).—I believe the chief reason of the superiority 
of ancient mortar is, as has been pointed out by 
Dr. Bruce in his work on the Roman Wall, that 
the quick lime, sand, and sometimes pounded 
brick, &c., were used immediately after being 
mixed with water. Thus the lime and the silex of 
the sand entered into a chemical combination, ex- 
tending to the silex in the stones or bricks used ; 
forming a medium of the nature of glass, per- 
vading the mortar and extending into the stones 
in contact with it. Hence we often find the stone 
decomposed except where in contact with the 
mortar-joints, which stand out like the cells ina 
honey-comb, In the modern system of making 
the mortar some time beforehand, and then re- 
mixing it with more water when wanted, very 
much less of the glassy material is available, much 
of it having been wasted in the subsequent temper- 
ing or a It is, of course, of great 
importance that the sand as well as the lime be 
of good quality, siliceous, not calcareous, or worse. 
I have heard of a new rectory-house for which the 
materials of an adjacent cinder-heap were ground 
up with the lime instead of sand. The cinders 
contained so little silex, and that little probably 
wasted by the mixture being made so long before 
it was used, that the house is already falling to 
ieces; whereas, the masonry of the famous 

man wall remains as firmly united as ever, 
especially in the “core,” where the fresh mortar 
would be poured in by the grouting process imme- 
diately after it was mixed. Medimval buildings 
which have been used as quarries—as, for example, 
Tynemouth Priory, Morpeth Castle, and New- 
minster Abbey, to which I may add early towers, 
and other portions of churches which have had to 
be destroyed in order to effect “ thoroughly satis- 
factory restorations”—have required the aid of 
gunpowder in order to bring the old walls to 
pieces. In one case, however, the gunpowder or 
the patience of the restorers, or both, ran short, 
and the fine old Norman tower is still standing. 
I should think that albuminous and gelatinous 
additions, such as blood, eggs, wort, &c., might 
have the effect of making the mortar more firm, 
at any rate for some years ; but I should have much 
more confidence in good lime and good sand, well 
mixed, and allowed to set in the wall, as surgeons 
would say, “ by the first intention.” 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 

Wine is very commonly mixed with mortar in 
Spain at this present day, as I was informed when 
in that country. E, Leaton 


Famiry (6% S. viii. 18, 99).—In 
the Grants of Arms to the Northern Counties, by 


quite different from those mentioned by Mr. 
Satrer, and I think are the same as in the Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire, which I have not by me just 
now to refer to, so I senda copy of Dethick’s grant 
of a crest:— 

Whereas Francis Shelletto of Houghton in the co. 
of Yorke, gentleman, having married Alce, daughter of 
W™ Clark and of Elizabeth, daughter of Jo. Freston, 
Esq., descended of the family of Shelletto of Medley, 
being of ancient continuance and good reputation in the 
said county ; and whereas the armes belonging to that 
familie having been many yeares past registred and re- 
corded: I have thought good to exemplefie the saide 
armes and thereunto to add and assigne a creast of cog- 
nizance, convenient, vidzt. a greyhound’s head party per 
fesse or and sables, charged with one cross pot ond 
counterchanged, All which I confirme to the said Francis 
Shelletto with his due difference, and to his children, 
yssue, and posterity with theire due difference for ever.” 
The arms drawn are a chevron engrailed between 
ten crosses crosslet; and I think the colours, as given 
in the Visitation of Yorkshire, are Or, a chevron 
engrailed between ten crosses crosslet sable; this 
would agree with the colours given in the grant of 
the crest. The name is spelt indifferently Shelletto 
and Shillitto; and it has struck me often that the 
family of Shallett, though of London and Surrey, 
were descended in some way from the Shillitoe 
family, the arms being nearly identical, viz., Or, a 
chevron raguled between ten cross crosslets sable, 
and the name not unlike; but of this I have never 
been able to find any proof. Srrrx. 


Sr. Mitprep’s Cavrca, Poutrry viii, 
105).—Thereis an engraving of St. Mildred’s Church 
in the Poultry in Thornton’s History of London 
and Westminster, folio, undated, published by A. 
Hogg, in numbers, the first of which, as I find by an 
advertisement in an old Derby paper, was issued 
to subscribers on May 28, 1786. The church is 
described as “a plain substantial stone building, 
enlightened by a series of large windows, and 
strengthened with rustic at the corners. The 
tower is crowned with a plain course, without 
pinnacles, turrets, or any other ornament except a 
clock whose dial projects over the street.” 

AtrrED WALLIS. 


Constitution Hitt xi. 445; 6" S. vii, 
487; viii. 108).—In the plan of London and 
Westminster, prefixed to Thornton’s History of 
London and Westminster, Constitution Hill is 
marked as a roadway through the Green Park 
from the Mall to Hyde Park Corner. On 
p. 459 it is stated that “on the north-west side of 
the Queen’s palace is the Green Park, which ex- 
tends between St. James’s Park and Hyde Par 
and near about the centre of it is a good grav 
walk or road, called Constitution Hill.” 

Aurrep WALLIs. 


Scanpaize : Drawcanstr 8. viii. 167).— 
Latham’s Johnson, among other meanings of scan- 
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dalize, gives “reproach,” which I think would 
answer well in the case cited by Miss Busk, viz., 
“ Which [the pen] the medical gentlemen scanda- 
lize” (i.¢., reproach). In the following quotation 
from Daniel (vide Johnson) the word has, I think, 
the same meaning :— 
“ Thou dost appear to scandalize 
The public right, and common cause of kings." 
Drawceansir, the name of a well-known character 
in the Rehearsal, is one of a class of words like 
boycott, &c., and is used to denote a bullying 
braggart. I came across it the other day in the 
following passage of Gil Blas: “The hearts of 
Homer’s heroes felt exactly the same, when the 
dastardly dogs were not backed by a supernatural 
draweansir !” May I take the liberty to recom- 
mend Miss Busk to read the Rehearsal, which is 
published in Mr. Arber’s excellent reprints? 
J. R. Wopuams, 


Tae Evcampmert or THE Forces 
NEAR Porrsmovuts, 1545 (6 S. vi. 148, 273 ; vii. 
278).—Your correspondent Tixy Tim evidently 
does not understand the distinction between a key 
to an engraving or picture and a description, or he 
would not have accused me of making an “ error” 
in my reply to his query. Also Tixy Tim's 
gratuitous assertion that the reference I “ gave on 
the authority of Mr. Britton relates to certain pic- 
tures at Cowdry, but not to the particular picture 
in question,” has no foundation in fact. Neither 
in my question to Mr. Britton on this subject 
nor in his reply (made to me personally) was any 
reference made to any other of the paintings which 
formerly existed at Cowdry House, Sussex. 

James Horsey. 

Quarr, LW. 


Crasnaw Anp Aaron Hirt viii. 165). 
~—No line, perhaps, has had its authorship so dis- 
puted as this of Crashaw. I have seen it some- 
where attributed to Addison at school. A poem 
was required upon the marriage in Cana, and he, 
not having prepared one, jotted down hastily four 
lines, of which this was the last:— 

“ The conscious water saw its Lord and blushed.” 
Bat the writer of the notice of Crashaw in the 
English Cyclo. does not entirely give the credit of 
this epigram to Crashaw, for he says it “has been 
ascribed to other and greater poets.” I did not 
know it had been ascribed to any writer before 
Crashaw. I think there ought to be no comma 
after vidit, as it _ the ceesura or accent upon 
wm in Dewm. These Latin poems, published in 
1634, Crashaw dedicated to Benj. Lang, Master of 
Pembroke, in the same year as he took his bachelor’s 
degree. Aaron Hill’s rendering is but poor, and 
evidently done with the intention of appropriation 
as an original. In Kippis’s Biog. Brit., s.v. ‘ Cra- 
shaw,” there is a good rendering, which was obtained 
thus, “ A circle of poetical friends” translated the 


epigram in various ways, and the following was 
as the best:— 
“ Whence does the crystal redden to the eye, 
And lucid water take a roseate dye ? 
Here own Him present who gives Nature law ; 
This element saw God, and blushed with awe.” 
It may be made more startling and vividly present 
thus, possibly :— 
Who stains with amethyst the waters white, 
Or dyes to rose-tint what was crystal bright ? 
Bow, present guests! and bowing, stand ye hushed ; 
Tis the pure lymph, beholding God, has blushed. 
In the same notice Hayley (who was, I believe, 
the writer of the Crashaw notice in Kippis) gives 
several interesting borrowings from Crashaw by 
Pope and Gray. I have not got Mitford’s edition 
of Gray, yet I suppose that with Mitford’s splendid 
memory for verbal criticism he has recorded them 
all. But some of the passages in Pope may have 
escaped. There is one in which I think Crashaw 
has the advantage in both musical rhythm and 
simply direct expression. Pope’s epitaph on Fenton 
ends :— 
“ This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man,” 
Crashaw on Ashton runs :— 
“ The modest front of this small floor, 
Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can— 
Here lies a truly honest man.” 
It runs like a bit of prose, with no delay and no 
suspension, and yet is as liquid and gentle as a bar 
or two out of a symphony of Haydn. Yet in the 
face of this Hayley can say, if Pope borrowed it was 
“only as the sun borrows from the earth,” &., 
with a lot more of ill-directed verbiage, and all 
for the grand reason that to him who has no need 
of it more shall be given. Midges shall be burnt 
in sacrifice till they even put the candle out. How 
meanly little souls will humble themselves before 
success! This Hayley. was once a poet, if six volumes 
small octavo can make aman so, “Everything about 
that man is good except his poetry,” said Southey, 
writing to Coleridge. But, fortunately, a man may 
be very and very little, and if lucky even 
lustrous, but not illustrious, A mote in a sunbeam 
was this Wm. Hayley of Cowper's Life celebrity. 
A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Another translation of “ Unde rubor” is to be 
found in Blackwood’s Magazine, No. xvii. (August, 
1818), in a collection of sixteen epigrams, 
“Hore Cantabrigienses,” by F. R. (transla- 
tions). The last line is Aaron Hill’s, and is 80 
acknowledged by quotation marks, but the other 
lines are worth collating :— 

“ Whence has the stream its flush, unknown before? 
The rosy glow, which through its veins has ! 
A present Deity, ye guests, adore— ae 
‘The bashful stream has seen its God, and blushed, 


And in Booth’s Epigrams :— 
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“The modest water, awed by power divine, 
Beheld its God, and blushed itself to wine.” 
H. Sxey Morr, M.D. 
Fort Pitt, Chatham. 


Compron-Wywyates §, viii. 168).—Though 
unable to answer this query fully, I may perhaps 
be able to throw some light on the asked-for 
“origin of the latter” very unusual word. Those 
who have travelled to Buxton from Castleton, 
Derbyshire, will doubtless remember the wild 
valley, near the latter place, known as the 
Wynnats or Wynyatts. In Mogg’s Paterson’s 
Roads, ed. 1829, at p. 251 is:— 

“The immediate approach to this place [Castleton] 
from Chapel-en-le-Frith is by a deep descent called the 
Winnets, or Windgates, from the stream of air that 
always sweeps through the chasm, and the road, nearly 
amile long, is carried in a winding direction, so as to 
render the natural declivity passable for carriages,” &c. 
The writer of the article in the road-book from 
which I quote suggests (apparently unintentionally) 
another derivation by his mention of the road’s 
“winding direction”; this unconscious etymology 
at least will not favour the charge of “ vapouring ” 
to which our author’s earlier remark is exposed. 

Witrrep Harcrave. 

Castleton, 


I would suggest that this is merely the Compton 
of the Wynniat family, to distinguish it from other 
Comptons. The family of Wynniat still exists in 
North Gloucestershire. The spelling in early re- 
gisters varies very much. I have seen it spelt 
Winneat (see Burke’s Landed Gentry). 

F. W. Weaver. 


Exquirer will find in Dugdale’s Warwickshire 
the following :— 

“‘Purther southwards stands Compton Winyate, being 
0 called for distinction from the other Compton in this 
county; having had that addition in respect that long 
since there was a vineyard within the lordship.”’ R 

B. R. 


Undoubtedly the first of these names is derived 
from the Comptons, whose seat this is, and has 
been for centuries. The present mansion is said 
to have been built by William Compton, Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber to Henry VIIL, by whom 
he was knighted and made Chancellor of Ireland. 
He is, however, a well-known character. As to 
the second name, it is said (in Historic Warwick- 
shire, by J. Tom Burgess, F.S.A., and elsewhere) 
to be a corruption of vineyard, and to date from 
Saxon times. An early edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary gives the derivation of vineyard as the 

xon pingeanv, which would seem to favour this 
supposed origin of the name. F. A. Tous. 


Berketers §. viii. 
146).—There does not appear to be any foundation 
for the story of Roger de Berchelai’s relationship 
to Edward the Confessor, It was probably intro- 


duced by the monks when drawing up the pedigree 
three or four centuries later, as a sort of pendant 
to the pretended descent of Robert FitzHarding 
from the kings of Denmark. It is, of course, 
possible that Roger was really related to the last 
Saxon king through Edward’s Norman mother, 
Queen Emma, for her daughter Goda had, by her 
first husband Drogo de Mantes, a son Ralph, who 
settled in England and was progenitor of the lords 
of Sudeley ; but on the assumption that this Ralph 
had a sister married to Roger’s father, signs of 
close connexion between that family and the De 
Berkeleys might fairly be expected, whereas none 
is traceable. Moreover, “ Domesday affords no 
evidence whatever that Roger de Berkeley in- 
herited any lands from before the Conquest” 
(vide Domesday Tenants in Gloucestershire, by 
Mr. A. 8. Ellis). On the contrary, the names of the 
Saxon predecessors of himself and of his brother 
Ralph in the manors they held in capite at the 
survey are in every case mentioned; whilst as re- 
gards the two great royal manors held by Roger in 
fee farm, it is clear, from circumstances alluded 
to in the text, that he was put into possession of 
Berkeley by Earl William (FitzOsbern) on his 
subjugation of the Western counties in 1067, and 
that he received Barton at Bristol direct from the 
king at a considerably later period. That the earl, 
as Warden of the Marches, relied much on Roger 
is proved by his not merely having appointed him 
Priepositus (provost) of Berkeley, but given him, 
among other grants, five hides (800 acres) at Nesse 
to build a fort (castellulum), evidently with the 
view of its commanding the passage of the Severn 
at Pirton, since Etloe,a village on the opposite 
bank of the river, was added to the gift. Lands 
at Striguil (Chepstow), where the earl proceeded 
to erect a castle to keep the Welsh in check, were 
likewise conferred on bim. The natural inference 
from these facts is that Roger was one of the 
most trusted of the captains who accompanied this 
“noblest of the Norman leaders” to the invasion 
of England ; and the discovery of his name among 
the subsequent benefactors to the Abbey of 
St. Martin d’Auchy (Archeologia, 1835), by con- 
necting him with the county of Albemarle, tends 
to corroborate this conclusion, as we are told that 
the men of that fief fought at Hastings under the 
banner of William FitzOsbern, by desire of their 
Countess Adeliza, the Conqueror’s sister. It was 
owing, doubtless, to the latter connexion that he 
did not follow Earl Roger, Earl William’s son, 
into rebellion in 1074, obtaining substantial 
rewards from the king for his fidelity. That, after 
twenty years’ residence at Berkeley, Roger should 
have acquired his surname from it, is by no means 
surprising. In conclusion I must point out that 
your correspondent, on whose letter I have com- 
mented, has confounded Roger de Berkeley of 
Domesday, who retired into the monastery of St, 
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Peter's, Gloucester, in 1091 (Cart. St. Pet., Glouc.), 
with the second Roger de Berkeley, who lived 
until 1130 (Great Pipe Roll of 31 Henry I.); and 
that he has been further misled into asserting that 
the successor to the estates of the latter was his 
nephew William de Berkeley, whereas the William 
in question was never more than Custos of the 
honour of Berkeley during the non-age or absence 
of his cousin, the third Roger de Berkeley, eventu- 
ally the disinherited baron. A correct history of 
the earlier house of Berkeley still remains to be 
written, Equrs. 


Litira §. viii. 248). — 
“ Adam’s first wife Lilith,... 

The witch he loved before the gift of Eve,” 
is mentioned by Burton thus : “Concerning the 
first beginning of Divels, the Thalmudists say that 
Adam had a wife called Lilis before hee married 
Eve, and of her hee begat nothing but Divels.” In 
the margin Burton refers to Pererius in Genesin, 
lib. iv. cap. iii. v. 23. In Faust Mephistopheles 
warns the doctor against “ the first wife of the first 
man” in these terms :— 

“ Beware—beware of her bright hair, 

And the strange dress that litters there : 

Many a young man she beguileth, 

Smiles winningly on youthful faces, 

But woe to him whom she embraces.” 
D. G. Rossetti wrote a sonnet on Lilith, besides 
referring to her in Eden Bower, and some years 
ago Mr. Moncure Conway gave an interesting 
lecture on “Lilith: Adam’s First Wife.” The 
subject naturally had a fascination for the luscious 
imagination of the painter-poet D. G. Rossetti. 

James Hooper. 
7, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


The Rabbinical stories about Lilith may be 
found in Buxtorf (Lex. Talm., s.v.). For the 
literature of this subject I would refer your corre- 
spondent to a learned note by the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne in his work on The Prophecies of Isaiah, 
see note to chap. xxxiv. 14, p. 188. There is also 
much interesting information to be found in Turner 
and Morshead’s Goethe's Faust, p. 288. Lilith 
means properly nocturna, and was a name applied 
by popular superstition to a night spectre that 
sucked the blood of children in their sleep (see 
Gesenius, Heb, Dict., ed. 1878, s. v.). 


A. L. Maruew. 
18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


The following quotation from Gregorti Posthuma 
may be of interest :— 

“ This Shee divel they call by the Name of Lilith. It 
is taken from the Night, for so the word signifieth first. 
And it will bee somthing to you when you remember 
your self of that ordinarie superstition of the old wives, 
who dare not instruct a Childe in a Cradle by itself 
alone without a candle. You must not think those people 
know what they do, and yet you may perceiv their sillie 
waies to derive from an Original much better, and more 


considerable then can bee guessed at from their prone 
and uninstructed waie of performance. 

“That which wee read, Job i. 15, and the Sabeans fell 

upon them, &c. The Hebrew is, And Seba came (’tis 
hard Book that), The Syriack Translation is Et irruerunt 
Latrones. And the Arabs or theevs came in upon them, 
But the Chaldee rendreth That Lilith the Queen of 
Smargad came, &c. And Elias in his Methurgeman 
saith, that This was a Citie of the Sabeans called in their 
Language by the name of Smargad. And that this Lilith 
was a kinde of shee-Divel which killed Children. The 
Gloss to Nidda saith so too, and describeth her to have 
wings and an humane Face (Aben Ezra, Castra Seba, 
Glossa Talaud in Nidda, fol. 24b): You may hear more 
of this Fairie Queen, if you can meet with that Edition of 
Ben Sira, which was Printed by the Jews at Constanti- 
nople, with the Books of Tobit, the Book of Zorobabel, 
&c.”—Episcopus by John Gregory, M.A, 
London, 1649, p. 97. 
The first number of the new English Illustrated 
Magazine contains a drawing of Rossetti’s Lady 
Lilith. E. A. Axon. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


A paper of mine, shortly to appear in “N. & Q.,” 
on “The Curiosities of Superstition in Italy,” 
attempts a reply to this query, as well as 
some additional researches into the question of 
ghost stories in Italy, of the screech owl (Striz), 
and some others lately under discussion. 

R. H. Bosx. 


Penwirts will find a note on Lilith appended to 
an extract from the Shabbath in Hershon’s Tal- 
mudic Miscellany, ch. i. p. 9. Adam’s legendary 
first wife was converted into a demon by way of 
punishment ; it is, therefore, hardly fair to speak 
of her as his “demon wife,” which conveys quite 
a different impression. Nomab. 


If Penwira will communicate with me I shall 
be happy to send him a copy of my Lays and 
Legends of Gloucestershire, in which the story of 
Lilith is worked out in connexion with the tempta- 
tion in the stained-glass windows of Fairford 
Church ; also a copy of an old magazine poem of 
mine, where- the same story is told with greater 
detail. My knowledge of the story of Lilith is,I 
am bound to say, second hand. I have never seen, 
nor do I know where to find, the original Talmudic 
legend. But I have traced the story, in many 
various phases, through the arts and literature of 
antiquity from Bede to Goethe. 

WILLiaMs. 

Lechlade, G s. 


A Napoteon Propnecy (6" vii. 404; viii. 
51, 112).—The actual figures of the plébiscile were 
7119796/1119000, the sum before the dividing line 
being the majority and the other the minority. In 
writing the transparency they must be humoured 
a little, ¢. g., the tail of the 9 must be shortened 
and curled and the 7 made angular. When re 
versing it the three noughts must be omitted; the 
final 9 then represents the initial ¢, the next three 
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make m, the dividing line and the 6 to- 
= make a good p, the 9 next it an e again, the 
an r, 9 ¢ again, the next two figures stand for u, 
and the final 7 for an r. R. B. is very ingenious 
to have found ten other figures which actually make 
the word equally; but, of course, the interest of 
the anagram consists in the coincidence of the 
actual numbers concerned in creating the empereur. 
The inclination to call this a “ prophecy” is just 
an instance of what I tried to point out in my last 
reply. Of course there is really nothing more in 
it than in any other anagram or jeu de mot.* 
Such word and figure puzzles concerning the 
Napoleons are endless. I will only take up the 
of “N. & Q.” with one more, however. 
Tagstonn I. was born 1768 (some say 1769), he 
abolished the Directory and took the supreme 
power as first consul in eet) 


Add the date of his birth thus... 


We have the date ofhisdeath ... 1821 
Napoleon III. became emperor --» 1852 


1 
Add the date of his birth... ... 
8 


We have the date ... ove vee 1869 
which, if not absolutely the date at which he was 
dethroned, at all events is the date of the last year 
of his reign, and all “ prophecies” want as much 
straining as this, and anyhow it completes the 
eycle of one hundred years from the birth of the 
first Napoleon. But not only this; if we add to 


1 
the date of birth of the Empress 8 

Eugenie ... 2 

. 6 

we again get the date ons alo 1869 
and the same if we add to 1852 the figures of 1853, 
the year of his marriage! Further, again, if we 
take the date of 1830, the year Louis Philippe began 
to reign, and add to it the date of his birth (1773), 
of Queen Amélie’s birth (1782), and the year of 
their marriage (1809) we each time get the sum of 
1848, which is the year in which Napoleon III. 

superseded him. R. H. Busx. 
P.S.—By a coincidence, just while I was cor- 
recting the Sted of this, Mr. D. J. Stewart sent 
me another Napoleonic anagram, quite new to me. 


* Another curious anagram, not I think ve nerall 
known, which I have similarly heard solineel to = 
having something of the supernatural about it, is vir est 
gui ad est out of the letters of quid est veritas # 


From the words Révolution Francaise take away 
the letters veto, and the remaining ones supply 
Un Corse la finira. 


Respecting the figures referred to by R. B., they 
are not 7437391113, but 7119791/1119. The 9 
must be made with a good curve, and the 1/ forms 
the p. The dash divides 7119791, the votes polled 
for the emperor, and the 1119 with three ciphers, the 
votes polled against him. Undoubtedly the figures, 
written with very little indulgence, will form the 
word empereur, and the figures are quite correct. 
I have written them so as to be unmistakable, and 
apy one else can do the same after a trial or two, 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


The figures asked for by R. B., which when held 
up to the light and so reversed form the word 
empereur, are the following,—7119791/1119000. 
They comprise the votes given for, and the first 
four of those against Louis Napoleon at the election 
as president. The noughts at the end of the number 
against are not used, and the long line as division 
between the favourable and unfavourable numbers 
forms the long stroke of the letter p. I believe 
the numbers to be correct, as my copy was made 
at the time they were produced; but if that were 
at the election for president or when Louis 
Napoleon was chosen emperor I cannot now be 
sure, If the latter, perhaps some ingenious in- 
ventor thought that “ the means justified the end”; 
if otherwise, the result was singular and prophetic, 
and I never heard the correctness of the figures 
disputed, E, 


Buve Laws or Connecticut (6 §. viii. 189, 
214).—It is singular what an extent of popularity 
and length of vitality a fraud and fiction may 
attain, if it happens to be “spicy” and suited to 
the popular taste. Such has been the case with 
the so-called “Blue Laws of Connecticut,” the 
history of which was thoroughly sifted in “ N. & Q.” 
more than twelve years ago, and its falsity and 
absurdity exposed. Dr. Copnam Brewer (ante, p. 
189) says, “ We all know what these laws are.” 
This is precisely what we do not know, for, in point 
of fact, they never had any existence, except in the 
pages of a Yankee Tory who left the province in 
1774, finding it rather too hot for his loyalty, and 
revenged himself by a libellous book published in 
1781 in London, the worthlessness of which was 
exposed in the Monthly Review at the time. The 
whole history will be found set out in the pages of 
“N. & Q” referred to below. The term “ Blue 
Laws,” explained to mean “ bloody laws,” was an 
invention of the same worthy, the Rev. Samuel 
Peters. The supposed enactments against a man 
kissing his wife on the Sabbath day, a mother 
kissing her child walking in the garden, &c., are 
pure fictions. In the real Connecticut laws there 
are no rules at all respecting the Sabbath. The 
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following references embrace the whole subject :— 

“N. & Q,” 1” 8. xi. 321; vi. 246; 4” 8, 

vi. 485 ; vii. 16, 64, 191. J. A, Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


T am sorry to say that I am not quite satisfied 
with Mr. Sotty's explanation of “blue.” May 
not “true blue” have then had somewhat the 
same meaning that it has now? May it not have 
meant, “ the correct ticket,” “thorough,” “ straight 
to the point,” pronounced, decided, or aristocratic ? 
The following extract from a facetious book written 
by the wits of Oxford in 1658, I think, supports 
this view. At any rate, as used there, it appears 
to me to be complimentary, and not to allude in 
the remotest degree to Puritanism :— 

“ What if I strain a line or so, 
Thy Verses Feet can make me go, 
If Leg or Arm be broke : ’tis true 
He is a Poet, right, true blue ; 
And whether or no I crack my brain, 
True blue 1’me sure can never stain.” 
Naps upon Parnassus, 1658, sig. B8. 

In the following song, from Westminster Drol- 
lery, I take it that blue-coat means gentleman’s 
coat :— 

On a Pretender to Gentility, suspected to be a 
Highway-man, 
“ A Great Pretender to Gentility, 

Came to a Herald for his Pedigree : 

Beginning there to swagger, roar, and swear, 

Requir’d to know what Arms he was to bear : 

The Herald knowing what he was, begun 

To rumble o’r his Heraldry ; which done, 

Told him he was a Gentleman of note, 

And that he had a very glorious Coat. 

Prethee, what is 't? quoth he, and here ’s your fees, 

Bir, says the Herald, ‘tis two Rampant Trees, 

One Couchant ; add to give it further scope, 

A Ladder Passant, and a Pendant Rope : 

And for a grace unto your Blue-coat Sleeves, 
There is a Bird i’ th’ Crest that strangles Thieves.” 
Westminster Drollery, 1671, p. 59. 
According to Randle Holme, blue signifieth “ piety 
and sincerity” (bk. i. p. 12). And “our ancient 
Britons had their shields painted Blew” (bk. i. 
. 11). I suppose every one has heard of the 
paniards’ pride in their “blue blood.” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


River-Names (6" §. vi. 409; vii. 156, 450; 
viii. 74, 256).—Mr. Cornetivs Watrorn’s note 
implies that the Yorkshire Ouse only begins (so 
far as its name is concerned) at or below York, 
although, as he observes, there is an Ouseburn 
higher up the stream. The Yorkshire Ouse does, 
in fact, begin some twenty miles above York, at 
the junction of the Ure and the Swale, a little 
below Isurium, and it ends at Trent Ness, where 
it meets the Trent; from which point the Humber 
begins. Between Isurium and Trent Ness the 
waters of the Nidd (at Nan Monkton), the Foss 
(at York), the Wharfe (above Cawood), the Aire 
(at Asselby Island), and the Don, or “ Dutch 


River” (at Goole), all fall into the Ouse ; which, 
therefore, really consists of the waters of seven 
rivers, not including in this number the smaller 
affluents of the Ure and the Swale. A. J. M. 


Lampetn Hitt, E.C. 8. viii. 267)—The 
original name of this street was Lambert Hill, 
Hatton, in the New View of London, 1708, i. 45, 
says, “Lambert Hill between Thames Street, §., 
and the west end of Old Fish Street, N. It is so 
called, says Stow, from one Lambert, the owner 
thereof.” In the work published by Dodsley in 
1761, London and its Environs Described, iii. 289, 
it is mentioned,—“ Lambert Hill, generally called 
Lambeth Hill”; and Entick, in the New History 
and Survey of London, 1766, describes Lambert 
Hill as “a well-built street inhabited by private 
families.” Northouck, in 1772, has “ Lambeth 
Hill”; and so it appears to have been designated 
for the last hundred years. It is noteworthy that 
in other parts of London this same change from 
Lambert to Lambeth has taken place. Thus, when 
Goodman’s Fields were invaded by the builders, a 
wide street from Hooper Square to Little AlieStreet 
was built and named Lambert Street, and is so de- 
signated in Rocque’s map of 1746. In Horwood’s 
map, 1799, it is called Lambeth Street, a name 
which it still retains. Again, when the north side 
of Curzon Street was built, the contractor, Mr. 
Lambert, built large workshops in the ground be- 
tween Curzon Street and Charles Street, which 
was then named Lambert Mews. After his death 
the name was changed to Lambeth Mews, under 
which name it is figured by Horwood in 1795. 
See “N. & Q.,” 1*S. vi. 169. Epwarp So ity. 


Errrara (6% §. viii. 
267).—May not the first letter be H? “Hic 
sepultus est,” C. 8. 


Foretcn Boox-piates §. viii. 268).— 
W. M. M. should consult the following works :— 

1. Poulet-Malassis(A.). Les Ex-libris Francais depuis 
leur Origine jusqu’d nos Jours. Nouvelle Edition, revue, 
trés augmentée, et ornée de vingt-quatre planches. 
Paris, P. Roquette, 1870, gr. in-8 [tiré & 350 ex.|. 

2. Steber (Auguste). Petite Revue d’Ex-libris Al- 
saciens. Mulhouse, 1880, 12mo, 

3. Curiosities of Book-plates. Two interesting illus- 
trated articles which appeared in the Printing Times 
and Lithographer for November and December, 1882, 
pp. 265-8 and 290-2, 

Crane Hupsox. 

Thornton, Horncastle, 


Sr. Georcr’s Hatt, Liverpoor S. viii. 
145, 277).—A reference to Mr. Fergusson’s History 
of Architecture will show why Mr. Loftie has 
made the mistake of attributing St. George’s Hall 
to Wilkins. M. N. E. 


“Lays or Past Days” (6% S, viii. 267).—The 
author of this volume was Mr. J. Hughes, of 
Donnington Priory, Newbury. Ww. H, Psst, 
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Farner Provr (6" §, viii. 175).—John Shee- 
han (the Irish Whiskey Drinker), who knew Prout 
well, says, in his preface to the Bentley Ballads, 
third edition, p. xii, that Francis Mahony (Prout) 
“received the rudiments of his classical education 
in his native city of Cork,” and that he “com- 
pleted it in more than one of the colleges of the 
Jesuits abroad.” G. B. 


Pitt Garuick (6" §, viii. 168).—This is a very 
old term, and I think I have met with it in Gay- 
ton’s Festivous Notes to Don Quixote, or some 
other book of that period. It seems to have been 
a nickname for a bald head :— 

“ Ye loste hyr fauyr quyt ; 
Your pyllyd garleke hed 
Cowde hocupy there no stede.” 
Skelton’s Poems against Garnesche, Dyce, 
vol. i. p. 122. 
Chaucer, in his Reeve’s Prologue, compares an old 
man to a leek, with his “ hoor head,” &c. 
R. R. 


What is the date of the novel of this name? 
In Foote’s play, The Lame Lover, acted in 1770, 
Sir Luke says, “ So, then, it seems poor Pil Garlick 
here is discarded at once.” A. H. Caristie. 


Daycine THE Hay (6 §. vi. 288, 451, 523 ; 
vii. 478).—I have seen the account of the pavane 
in the glossary to the new edition of Sir T. Elyot’s 
Gouernour, and my belief, pace your correspon- 
dent C., that the word is not derived from L. pavo, 
is not shaken by what I read there. Littré justly 
remarks that such a derivation would give pavone 
rather than pavane, and I prefer his authority to 
that of Voltaire, Arbeau, &c., on a matter of this 
kind. That there was a Spanish pavane no one 
denies ; but it is confidently asserted, not by me 
but by better authorities, that the dance came 
originally from Italy—indeed, from Padua. There 
are Ostend oysters, but all oysters do not come 
from Ostend. JuLian Marsal. 


Tue Cavusat “ Do” (6 S. iv. 408; v. 53, 179; 
vi. 117, 295 ; viii. 158).—It is tedious to prolong 
one question by mixing it up with another. At 
the last reference there is a quotation involving 
the phrase, “so gat wan,” and gat is actually 
italicized, as if it were the past tense of get. So- 
gat means “in such a way”; the familiar sua-gat 
of Barbour. CELEr. 


Joun Fornes=Saran Roszertson (6% vi. 
46, 95).—Sarah Robertson, wife of John Forbes (a 
cadet of the family of Craigievar), buried at Kil- 
modan, or Glendaruel, was an Irish lady. The 
said John Forbes was a Writer in Edinburgh, and 
became factor on the extensive estates of Campbell 
of Ardkinglass, in Argyleshire. He was succeeded 
in that office by his son and grandson. His good 
Gesceat, and this connexion with the Ardkinglass 
family, account for the marriage of his son James 


(minister of the gospel at Glendaruel) to Miss 

Beatrix Campbell, of Craignish, Mr. CarmicHarn 

might find in the Ardkinglass muniment chest all 

the information he is in quest of. Vv. GC 
Abercromby Place, Stirling. 


or Quotations WanTeD (6" §, viii. 
y “ The swan with arched neck,” &c. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, bk. vii. 1. 443. 
C. G. 


Miscellanesus; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Records preserved in the Public 
Record Office, London. Part I, Edited by Walford 
D. Selby. (Record Society.) 

THE Record Society was established a few years ago for 

the purpose of printing documents relating to the coun- 

ties of Lancashire and Cheshire. It has already done 
some good work. This, the seventh voiume of its publi- 
cations, will prove one of the most useful of the number. 

It is a calendar only, but every student who has worked 

in the Record Office knows that to calendars he is in- 

debted for the power of consulting the vast series of 
documents that are there preserved, We wonder how 
many Englishmen who walk down Fetter Lane have any 
notion of the uses to which the large and ugly building 
known as the Record Office is applied. The few who do 
know .mething about it are, for the most part, singu- 
larly . vnfused in their ideas of what is contained there, 

No one, it may be safely affirmed, except a few of the 

officiais, has anything like an exhaustive knowledge of 

the treasures of history which this kingdom has been 
accur\ulating during the eight hundred years that have 
pussed since the Domesday Survey was made. Mr. Selby's 

Cheriees compilation is a key to some portion of these 

documents relating to two of our shires only, It does 

not profess itself to be an exhaustive catalogue or index 
even so far asit goes, We can well imagine that some 
persons will object to this. There will be a show of 
reason in the complaint, but it will be a show only, 

What is wanted by the student is a handbook which 

shall instruct him where to search on the subjects in 

which he is interested, not such a book as will spare 
him the drudgery of consulting the originals for himself, 

Works of the latter kind are useful, but their compilation 

is, 80 far as our national records are concerned, impos- 

sible within any reasonable period of time. What is 
wanted by the student is prompt aid, not the hope of 
something very exhaustive and costly, which cannot be 
completed for many years tocome. We have consulted 
Mr. Selby’s calendar in many parts, and have found it 
excellent in plan and execution. In many instances it 
not only gives lists of the documents, but explains their 
purport and use, or gives references to other sources 
from which such knowledge may be gained. We trust 
this is not the last handbook of the kind which Mr, 

Selby will prepare. We would not wish to depreciate 

Lancashire and Cheshire, but would remind him that 

there are other counties in England whose treasures are 

as rich and as unexplored as those with which his volume 
deals. Will he not give help to the workers in the north, 
south, and east as well as the west? 


A Glossary of Dialectal Place-Nomenclature, By Robert 
o- Hope. Second Edition, (Simpkin & Mar- 
shall.) 

We welcome most gladly a new edition of Mr. Hope's 

useful glossary. The only important fault in the 
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edition was that it contained far too few names, The 
present book is much enlarged, but still, if we are not 
much mistaken, there are hundreds of villages that do 
not appear here which are called by names differing 
more or less in sound from that which the spelling 
suggests, For example, we do not find Coningshorough, 
near Doncaster, memorable for the part its castle plays 
in Jvanhoe. A Yorkshire peasant would hardly under- 
stand any one who pronounced this name as spelt. 
Cunsbur is the name it always goes by. In a book of 
this kind it is impossible to escape errors. Those we 
have come upon, and they are but few, seem to be mere 
misprints. To our ear Askerne in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire is pronounced Askun, not, as Mr. Hope gives 
it, Ascrum. iweth, the birthplace of John Wesley, is 
certainly Epputh, not Eppwith. 

Place-names are attracting much more attention now 
than they did in times past. Mr. Hope has not come 
into the field a day too soon. The spread of education 
is destroying many local peculiarities, and the way in 
which railway officials insist on pronouncing the names 
of places “‘as they are spelt,” is having a most injurious 
effect in many widely severed parts of England. 
Our readers are all of them, we trust, aware that, 
except in a very few cases, the folk-names of places 
are not corruptions, but relics of older forms. If it 
be important in the interest of history to know why 
our towns and villages are called by the names they 
bear, it is important not to lose the evidence which the 
speech of the people furnishes. We have met with 
many blundering derivations, which could never have 
been ventured upon if their inventors had used their 
ears as well as their eyes. 


Gloves, their Annals and Associations. A Chapter of 
Trade and Social History. By 8. William Beck. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

Sone curious phases of social history are illustrated by 

Mr. Beck in what.purports to be a treatise upon costume. 

Apart from their antiquarian interest, however, which is 

considerable, gloves have had an important symbolical 

meaning. They have long been known as pledges of 
faith and as gages of battle. They have, in addition, 
been borne aloft as signs of security, given as signs of 
amity or protection, dispatched as guarantees of safe 
conduct, paid as a form of rent, and connected closely 
with transactions in tenure. Fairs were established by 
virtue of the king’s glove, and the deprival of gloves 
was part of the ceremony of degradation. A record of 
the part they have played is thus interesting from most 
antiquarian standpoints. These and other uses of the 
glove are descri by Mr. Beck in a singularly 
well-written volume, the nature and the interest of 
which are ona par. Not easy is it to imagine a work 
more pleasant in perusal than the treatise Mr. Beck has 
written, Concerning the origin of gloves, which, accord- 
ing to some authorities, dates back to the period of Ruth, 
and is certainly of high antiquity, there is an edifying 
chapter; and the etymology of the word is discussed at 
some length. Illustrations of various forms of gloves, 
hawking, mili , and others, are supplied, and with 
them representations of gloves worn by individuals, such 

as Henry VI., Queen Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, James L., 

and William Shakspeare. The authority of the gloves 

last named is, it is needless to say, imperfectly established. 

On these and other subjects Mr. Beck writes agreeably 

and well, and his book is a mine of curious information. 


Shakspere. Vol. XII, Pericles, Poems. (C, Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Tar concluding volume of the “ Parchment Library” 

Shakspere of Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. has now been 


issued. The collection constitutes the daintiest and 
most elegant edition of Shakspeare yet issued. No 
books from an English press approach so nearly to the 
works of the Elzevirs as does this lovely series, which 
tempts the genuine bibliographer to put it by unused, in 
order that future bookworms may revel in its ion. 
Whoever owns these twelve precious little volumes may 
boast that few collectors can show specimens of finer 
workmanship. 


Messrs. BLackwoop have issued i. of & new 
enlarged edition of the Rev. ony from 
tionary. The materials consist chiefly of matter accu. 
mulated by Mr. Stormonth before his death, and in- 
clude large additions from scientific phraseology, from 
Chaucer, Spenser, and other old writers, and from various 
sources, The grouping system adopted by Mr. Stor. 
month is retained. The etymologies have been revised, 
and the pronunciation has been superintended by the 
Rev. P. H. Phelp. A library edition of Stormonth’s 
Dictionary will be valued by scholars, within whose 
reach it is now for the first time brought. 


To the series of pocket volumes issued by Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh, has been added Mr. Washington 
Adams in England, by Richard Grant White. This 
eloquent defence of things American has some delightful 
banter of English ignorance and prejudice. 


Old Year Leaves is the title of a volume of collected 
poems by Mr. Mackenzie Bell, to be published in the 
autumn by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Royat Arcu#oLocicaL InstrtvuTe.—At the mee 
held on the 10th inst. the approaching resignation 
their valued friend and secretary, Mr. Albert Harts- 
horne, F.S.A., was, to their great regret, announced to 
the Council, 


Potices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

C. 8. Moren (Erebro, Sweden).—We regret to say we 
can mention no English geographical work that ap- 
proaches the works of which youspeak. English writers 
are driven to use gazetteers of no great merit, or to turn 
to foreign sources. ‘ 

M. C. B. (“A History of English Literature ”).—The 
best book for your purpose is probably A Compendious 
History of English Literature and English Language 


from the Northern Conquest, by George L. Craik, 2 vols., 


Charles Griffin & Co., 1869. 

Neno (‘ Trying a Magistrate”’).—The sketch in ques- 
tion is by Mr. Toole. 

K. L, Munpeyx.—We will forward id letters to 
the gentlemen you name, but cannot without authority 
give up an address, 

Scorus (“Cup Marked Stones”).—Consult a Greek 
lexicon, and save us a difficult and not too pleasant 
explanation. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 
“STANDARD” 


EDITION 


OF THE 


W. Mz. 


COMPLETE WORKS 
THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-six Volumes, large 8vo, each 10s. 6d. 


This Edition is being printed from new type, on fine paper. 


It will include some of Mr, 


Thackeray's writings which have not before been collected, with many additional illustrations; and, 
with the exception of the édition de luxe, it will be the largest and handsomest edition that has been 


published, 


The First Volume, containing VANITY FAIR, Vol. I. 
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IS NOW READY. 
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vo. (1n the press. 
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